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Whole Figures in divers Poſitions, and all the ſeveral Parts of the Human Body from H a to 


| Containing a Deſcription of the Inſtruments and their reſpective Uſes, and the Materials proper for Drawing; Rules for managing the Penil, and the beſt Me: * 


For the CURIOUS YOUNG GENTLEMEN — LADIES, 


'That * and practiſe the noble and commendable ART of DRA W 1 N 6, 
COLOURING and JAPAN NI NG, Tz 


A NEW and COMPLEAT 


DRAW ING. BO O E; 


Conſiſting of Variety of CLASSES, viz. 


F oot; light, airy, looſe Landſkips ; PerſpeCtive Views of Sea-Ports, Forts, Ruins, Ge 9 
Being the cloſe Study, for a Series of Years, of = 


The late Mr. L E N 8, 


MINIATURE- PAINTER, and DRAWING-MASTER to CHRISTS- HOSPITAL. 
In Sixty-two COPPER-PLATES, engraved by himſelf. 


Defigned chiefly for young Beginners, and now publiſhed from the Author's Originals, very neceſſary and uſeful for all Drawing-School, 
| Boarding-Schools, Fc. Sc. 


1 


TO WHICH IS PREFIXED 


An INTRODUCTION t DRAWING; 


thod for attaining Perfection in the Ax r; with Inſtructions by which a young Practitioner ſhall be enabled to form a Judgment as well of his own Performs © l 
ances as thoſe of others; with eaſy, proper, and neceſſary Leſſons for him at his firſt Entrance. Alſo, the Names of the Colours uſed, with Inſtructions to tem- 
per and mix them, and fit them for Painting. Likewiſe, Colours for waſhing Landſkips, or Prints of any Kind; with plain and eaſy Rules for the Ladies Japanning. 23 


Tranſlated from the Fazncu of Monſieur GERRARD DE LAIRESSE, 
| And improved with Extracts from C. A. DU FRESNOY, SALMON, Sc. 
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RN EES acxr the Chapter-houſe, in. St. Paul's Church-1 


THE INTRODUCTION. 


' TONE of the Arts which have been invented for the Uſe or Amuſement 
| of Mankind, can boaſt ſo great a Number of Admirers as that of 
| DrawinG ; and very juſtly, for it gives ſuch an agreeable Repreſentation of 
Things, that we are apt to fancy we ſee Objects which have no real Exiſtence, 
and that the Imagery before us, which is no more than a painted Cloth, actu- 


ally breathes. The whole Creation, with all its Works and Wonders, comes 
within the Power of its Imitation. It ſets before us Things long ſince buried 
in Oblivion, exhibits to perfect View the moſt noted Actions of People who 
have been long in their Graves, and ſhews us our Anceſtors, in a per- 
fect Reſemblance of their Features, thro? ſeveral ſucceſſive Generations. There 
is ſcarce any Art or Profeſſion which receives not ſome Aſſiſtance from Dx aw- 
; without her Help no Deſigns or Models can be well executed; to 
her the Mathematician, Architect, and Navigator is continually indebted 
no Station of Life is exempted from the Practice of it, from the General at 


the Head of an Army, to the Mechanic, who ſubſiſts by his Handieraft. 


This excellent Art ſeems inculcated by Nature herſelf, for we ſee it not only 
practiſed by grown Proficients, but even Children frequently drawing various 
Figures, and that ſo curiouſly, as even to aſtoniſh us with their Produc- 
tions. 8 | | 5 
Perfection in the Art, we ſhall preſcribe the beſt Rules we are able, at leaſt 
| ſuch, as we apprehend, are abſolutely neceſſary for their Information; after 

which, we ſhall give them ſome very uſeful and pertinent Inſtructions for their 
better underſtanding of this Art. | 15 


of the young Prafiti oner in the Art of 


Rur Es for the Direction 
| | | | DRAWING. 


4 RAWING may be defined, a Repreſentation, by Lines and Shades, of 
| any Object in Nature or Art; the Imitation of another Draught, or the 
expreſſing the Likeneſs of ſomething conceived in our own Mind. In Imita- 


tions of Nature, or copying from any Draught, the Form and Shape of the 
Figures is the firſt Thing that makes an Impreſſion on the Mind, which is after- 


wards reduced into Form by manual 
juſtly delineate that which is ſo ſtrongly fixed in the Memory. 


— Painters have grievouſly miſcarried, by ſatisfying themſelves only with imitag 


That therefore Youth may be inſtructed how to attain to a good Degree of 


Mind in judging ; every Day ſhould prong ſomething, and the Hand gi 


© — 


appears the Neceſſity of 8 employing the Mind in curiouſly obſerving 
whatever Objects are propoſed to it, by which means it will be more a 
conceiving truly and exactly of Objects, and the Hand will more eafily a 


It is highly necrſſary for him who would draw well, to underſtand what | 
truly and beautiful in a Draught: in order to which, the moſt expedli 
tious od will be, to compare Prints and Draughts together. Man 


ing bad Pieces, without giving any Scope to their own Genius, or improving 
their Knowledge in judging of the Beauties and Defects of a Picture. TI 
Ideas in our Minds may in a great Meaſure ſerve us for a Model, and to im 
prove theſe, we ſhould frequently examine the Performances of others, an 
our Obfervations on Pieces that are eſteemed correctly done, ſhould be nig 
and critical; we ſhould attentively conſider every Print and Draught we ſe 
and every Beauty we find in it, endeavour to fix on our Memory, particula 
the Freedom and Boldneſs of the Out- lines, and the Proportion of the ſeve 
Parts. Above all Things it is neceſſary that the Judgment be rightly informed 
for then the young Practitioner will make the greater and quicker Progref 
in his Improvement, than if he goes on in Practice without encreaſing h 
22 for his Succeſs will be more owing to his Genius than | 
Hand. | | | | | 

The Labour of the Hand muſt indeed aid and affiſt that of the Brain; 
whoever would be an able Artiſt, muſt, by continual Practice, make the. 
habitual. The Rules of all Arts are ſoon learned, bur to attain Perfection 
any of them, a long Practice and ſtrict Attention are abſolutely requiſite. 
is a true Maxim, that Lazineis was never the Parent of any Thing excelles 
Drawing is not attainable but by a Length of Time, nor Perfection in it al 
quirable, unleſs the Hand be frequently employed in the Practice, and 


frequent Proofs of the Speculations of the Head. 
As ſome Part of every Day ſhould be ſpent in the Practice of this Art, 
would recommend the Morning as fitteſt for that Purpoſe ; which therefaq 
ſhould be employed in perfecting yourſelves both in Judgment and Practi 
He who propoſes to gain an Entrance into Minerva's Cabinet, muſt maj 
his Approaches gradually ; thus ” the Art of Drawing, tha the Rep 


* J 


ation of the human Figure, or thany Figures in a Piece, be the principal 
Wbje&t which every Practitioner has chiefly in View; yet he mult not make 
She firſt Part of his Study be to draw {treight and curved Lines, ſquare, 
pund, regular, irregular and inanimate Figures; alſo Parts of human Fi- 
Wures, as the Eye, the Ear, the Hand,, Feet, Sc. This will be a good Foun- 
lation whcreon to erect his future Structure; for by this Means he will acquire 
Readineſs of Hand, a Freedom and Exactneſs in drawing Lines, and accuſ- 
m himſeif to the Exerciſe of his Patience; Qualifications abſolutely neceſ- 
ry for one who would be eſteemed an exact Copier of Nature, eſpecially in 
Pieces that require a length of Time, and more than ordinary Skill in the Per- 
rmance: He who begins well, has more than half perform'd his Work. 

The Out- lines are the circumferent Strokes of a Figure; the Perfection of 
good Our-line conſiſts in the Freedom and Boldneſs of the Stroke, and the 
ue Proportion of all itz Parts: To attain which, the Scholar is admoniſhed 
&þ reject all mean and trifling Practices, ſuch as tracing the Originals thro? 
i'd Paper, or making uſe of thin Paper for the ſame Purpoſe, or taking 


Jrevent all Progreſs and Improvements in Drawing. Neither ſhould the 
ule and Compaſſes be uſed, except in Architecture, or to raiſe a Perpendi- 
ular, in order to form a Square, or ſome other Figure to draw in; or, when 
In Artiſt has finiſhed his Draught, he takes this Method to compare it with 


e bare Eye, if uſed to it, will be ſufficient for ſuch a Diſcernment. 
For ſome Time at firſt, be ſatisfied with practiſing upon a good 


Hatch or ſhade your own Draught; your Out- line at firſt muſt be ſketch'd 
Jich light and faint Touches, that you may have an Opportunity to amend 
BY where proper, which ſo will have the leſs Appearance of being retouched. 
a every Stroke endeavour an exact Imitation, and whenever you mend the 
Nut- line, either by taking away a little of its Parts, or by ſwelling the others, 
e ſure to loſe nothing of the Freedom and Boldneſs of it. Mind frequently 
5 compare your Copy with the Original, take particular Notice of what is 
miſs, and let not the leaſt Fault eſcape uncorrected, that io in the Draught, 
#hich you may afterwards make of the ſame Original, thoſe Errors may be 
Woiced ; for you muſt not paſs from one Original to another, till you are 


: 


2 


if his his firſt Eſſay, but proceed to that by proper and regular Steps. Let 


Advantage of an artificial Light. The Uſe of ſuch Deceptions will certainly | 


e Original, to lee whether there 15 an Agreement between them; however, 


Out-line, 
ut aiming at a finiſhed Piece, nor is it neceſſary that you ſhould, as yet, 


2 good Degree Maſter of the firlt. The beſt and ſureſt Method of Prac- - 


tice is, to make a great Number of Sketches of the ſame Figure, in each of 
which endeavour to excel what you did in the former, | 

In your firſt Operations proceed ſlowly, for haſty Productions are ſeldom 
beautiful or correct, and a Deſign is often thus ſpoiled in the firſt Attempt ; 
it is no eaſy Matter to amend bad Habits ; Expedition in Performance is 
acquiied by a Conſtancy in Practice. As the young Beginner will have fre- 
quent Occaſion for the Exerciſe of his Patience, he muft be careful to ſubdue 
his Paſſions; in his firſt Attempts he muſt proceed deliberately and ſlowly, 
and uſe his utmoſt Endeavours to perform well, ſecure every Stroke, and try 
all his Skill to make one good Draught, rather than to hurry over, in a negli- 
gent Manner, a great Number of bad ones. 

When you fir down to work, and all the Time you are at it, take a ſtrict 
and cloſe View of your Original, and in your Mind divide it into ſeveral Parts; 
take due Notice of the Length, Breadth, and Similitude of each Part; ob- 
ſerve the Proportion of each to the other, and to che Whole, the Diſtances 
between the Parts, and the Parts that lie parallel, or are exactly oppoſite to 
each other, | | „„ g | 

When you have finiſhed your Copy, and laid aſide both the Example and 
Draught, let your Mind be employ'd for fume Time on other Affairs, then 
return to it again, and view your Work afreſh, and very probably you will 
diſcover Faults which did not appear to you before. Tis eaſy to imagine, 
that when the Eyes have been engaged a coniiderable Time on the ſame Ob- 
jet, the Form and Shape of it become familiar to him, and that on a Revi- 
ſal his Mind may entertain different Notions of it than in the Light it appear'd 
before; and aſſure yourſelf, whatever Pains you beſtow in reviewing and com- 
paring your Copy with the original Draught, in order to diſcover and amend 
your Faults, will not be uſeleſs; but you will find this Advantage in it, that 
it will be a Means of perfecting you in that particular Draught, and improve 
you in the Knowledge of Lines, Draughts and Proportions, and by continu- 
ing to practiſe this Method, you will in a little Time find yourſelt qualified 
for the exacteſt Imitations. | „ c 
Let your Out- lines be large and ſmooth, and drawn in a flowing gliding 
Manner; for if they are too ſtreight they will carry a diſagreeable Stiffneſs, 
but if drawn according to this Direction, they will have the Reſemblance of 
Life and Motion, and appear with an eaſy Grace. | | 

In all your Draughts let there be a perfect Relation between the Parts and 
the Whole, and Uniformity run thro' the whole Piece, that is, A every 

| „„ ember 


Member be made for its own Head, and agree with it; you muſt not put 


ſtrong Limbs to a Body that is conſumptive, or to old Age in its Decay; nor 


muſt you be leſs exact in pairing the Eyes, Hands, Legs and Feet, for the 
leaſt Diſproportion will be a Blemiſh; or when any of the Limbs are not 
proportionate to the reſt. In the Inſtructions which we ſhall preſently give, 
the Learner will find Directions to avoid any ſuch Miſtakes and Soleciſms. 

When you draw the Muſcles, take Care to inſert them according to the 
Rules of Anatomy; they mult not be crouded into ſmall Sections, but kept as 
entire as poſſible, and only the principal Muſcles expreſſed; in a Member 
which is to expreſs any particular Force, they muſt be ſhewn large, as in the 
Leg when it ſupports the Body, or in the Arm when it lifts a Weight, Cc. 
and be more ſwell'd than in any other Members. | | 

Thus when the Limbs and Members are drawn with few and large Mulcles, 
they ſhew themſelves with Majeſty and Beauty; ſo in Draperies, the Beauty 
of which conſiſts not in a Multiplicity of Folds, but in their plain Simplicity 
and natural Order. The Drapery muſt ſeem to cover the Part looſely, for if 
it be too cloſe and ſtreight, the Piece will appear too ſtiff; the Plaits muſt be 
large, folding naturally over the Parts which are to be ſeen underneitn, which 
is done by placing properly the Lights and Shades. In covering both the 


Extremities of the Joints, ſuch as the Shoulders, Elbows, Knees, Sc. Care 


muſt be taken to mark them in ſuch a Manner as to diſtinguiſh their Shape. 
And in Fact, Drapery is no trifling or inſignificant Part of this Art; for, if 
well done, it adds a new Grace to the Picture, gives an enlivening Air to its 
other Beauties, and never fails of pleaſing the Eyes of the Spectator. 

= 


The MATERIALS proper for Drawing. 


HE Materials neceſſiry for this Purpoſe, are either Pencils of Black 
1 Lead, or Black Lead fixed in a Porcrayon, Charcoal, Chalk black, red 
and white, Paſtils or Crayons, Pens, Hair-Pencils, and Indian Ink. 
Nothing is more proper for Beginners to practiſe with than Black Lead, in 
drawing plain Lines, &c. eſpecially as this makes a ſmoother Stroke than can 
be done by Charcoal or Crayons. Cut your Lead with a Penknife *cill you 
have brought it to a fine Point, that it may give a neat ſmall Stroke. Or 
you may fix a Piece of the fame Lead in a Porcrayon. But whatever it is you 
ſketch with, uſe yourſelf to hold it long-ways in your Hand, and let your 
Fingers be much farther from the Point, than the Nip of a Pen is when you 


— — — — 


write, and let your Strokes be formed with light gentle Touches; 


make your Out- line free and bold. | 


2 Porcrayon the better to hold it; then ſharpen it to a Point, and light 
but correctly, ſketch out your Original. 


Black-Lead. | 


_ underſtand ; they are Colours mixed up with Tobacco-pipe Clay, which al 


F £43 
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you gradually acquire a ready Command of Hand, and you will with 24 


In. practiſing after Limbs and Figures it will be proper, at firſt, to draw & 
rough Sketch with Charcoal, which is more eaſily diſcharge from Paper & 
Black Lead. Slit your Charcoal in ſmall flender Pieces, oe of which fix 


Wen you have fo done, if the 
is any Thing you miſlike in the Performance, you may eaſily wipe it out 
bruſhing it with 2 Feather or clean Rag. When you have ſecured your Ol 
lines with Charcoal, proceed thus; take a Feather and wipe them flig 
over with it that they may appear faint, then go over the Lines with Black 
Red-Lead, and correct them wherever you can. If after all this you ſtill 
any Errors to amend, take a Bit of Crumb of a ſtale white Loaf, with whi 
you may diſcharge any Part of it you pleaſe, by rubbing it therewith, 

You may uſe Red-Lead, or Red or Black Chalk in the ſame Manner 


If in Heightnings, or when you would give ſtrong Lights, or draw 
colour'd Paper, uſe white Chalk and Tobacco-pipe Clay. £00 a 
Piſtils and Crayons are Terms which perhaps the Learner may not re 


be worked into a Paſte, and rolled up into the Thickneſs of a Quill 
three Inches long, and then dried; when fit for Uſe, the Artiſt works 
on colour'd Paper, but not in Hatchings, as Black and Red-Lead come 
are; the Colours are rubbed and worked together, ſo that there is no f 
Stroke, but the whole appears as if only a Bruſh had been uſed. a 
The Cravons is a very expeditious Manner of Drawing, and when ſki 
handled, always produce a delicate Softneſs and fine Expreſſion; howeve 
muſt be obſerved, that the careleſs or rude Touch of a Finger may at 
bloc out ail the Beauties of this fine Work; to prevent which, let it be 
ſerved in Books, or in a Frame under a Glaſs. The Crayons will be we 
Cr: cally if the Grain of the Paper be a little rough, and be expreſſed 
lirongly than when the Paper is quite ſmooth 3 or if the Paper be 


l 


dak or browniſh, or what they call a whited-brown, it will give a Relig 


the eader Parts of the Work, by ſhewing the light Strokes of it. 
In thading Draughts ſometimes Pens are uſed for hatching the croſs 


however, the Har Pencil and Indian Ink ſerve much better for this 


lich are not on! pro | 
thod much more — — that is, by Waſhing, which is the ſame Way 
bf working as with Hair Pencils and Water Colours. In Hatching, the 


Shades are produced by Lines, not unlike the Strokes which ſhade a Print 
ved; but in Waſhing, no Lines appear, but the Shades ſhew themſelves 


hike thoſe in a Metzitinto Print. 
0 | 
« ¶ the Tints of Lights and Shadows. 


IGHTS and Shades, when judiciouſly diſpoſed, give the Appearance of 


Subſtance, Nature and Diſtance to ſuch Bodies as the Pencil repreſents. 


ppoſe, for Inſtance, a Circle drawn on a Piece of Paper; imagine you ſee 
enough that remote Objects be coloured in a more faint and languid Manner, 


+ Gll'd up with any even Colour, you can conceive of it no otherwiſe than 
2 round, flat equal Body; but if you put the ſtrongeſt of the Colour in 
| Middle, and, weaken it gradually towards the Extremities, you will per- 
ive an a 

1 Relembiance of a Ball or Globe. 3 
& Wherever the Colour appears the moſt lively, there the Object catches the 


. 
. it 
17 


grows faint, and at length ſeems to fly off and break away from the 


Wind which he bas a Mind ſhall be leſs viſible. 
jj When you round the Parts of an Object, it requires the niceſt Touch of the 
Encil to draw the Extremities ſo, as that in turning they ſhall loſe themſelves 


Senfibly and confuſedly, without too ſudden a Tranſition of the Light into 


i Shadows, or of the Shadows into the Light, but let the one paſs into the 
er as it were reciprocally and imperceptibly, that is, by Degrees of Light 
ws Shadow, and Shadow into Light. 
EW hen your Objects are to be painted light, you muſt allow a due Breadth 
Shadow to ſuſtain them; if dark, a ſudden Light mull rite behind them, 
Weparate them from the Ground, or from other Objects that are placed 
ind them, or elſe they will appear as if they were ſticking upon each 
in a confuſed Manner z whereas by a juſt Oppoſition of Light to Shade 
Shade to Light, a Projection is given, which makes a Separation of the 


—— keep a proper Ballance between Light and Shadows, and intro- 
ng 2 broad Light into your Draught, you muſt give it a large Shadow, 


for hatching by Strokes, but for ſhading by a Me- 


recalle Deception, and inſtead of a flat even Body, it will have 


to it; but where the Colour weakens and goes 


Thus the Painter, by breaking and diminiſhing his Colours, throws that 


You muſt make your Light ſerve as a Repoſe tothe Darks, and the Darks to 


the Lights ; thus a Drapery, which is coloured red or yellow in ſome-Places, 
in others will take a brown with a good Effect. - 
The Eye ſees an Object the more ſtrongly and plainly the nearer it is; Diſ- 
tance weakens the Sight z the farther off an Object is, the more imperfectly 
it is perceived; thoſe Objects therefore which ſtand neareſt to View, ſhould 


be better finiſh'd than thoſe which are thrown behind; but obſerve, that they 


muſt have a reciprocal Dominion over each other, ſo that as one Object by its 
Heightenings forces others to appear at a Diſtance, ſo the ſame Object muſt 
2 _ farther from the Sight, than others which are illuminated more 
rong Yo 2 | | ; 
It ſhould be farther obſcrved in regard to Lights and Shades, that it is not 


but the more or leſs diſtant they are, the Parts ſhould appear more or leſs 
confuſed ; the Eye cannot minutely diſcriminate an Object which is at a Diſ- 


tance from it. We can fee human Figures at a Street's Length, but cannot 


diſcern the Features of their Faces or the Plaits in their Cloaths; fo the 
innumerable Leaves of a diſtant Grove appear to the Sight but as one 


Maß. 


White, pure and unmixed, has two different Properties, it draws an Object 
nearer to it, and it carries it off to a farther Diſtance. When it is placed 


with Black, the Oppoſition of Light and Dark brings the Object more into 


View, and renders it more ſenſible ; but pure White, as it is the lighteſt of 


Colours, will fly off to the remoteſt View, unleſs forced forwards, and ſup- 


ported by Black. On the other Hand, pure Black is deemed the heavieſt, 


molt earthy and moſt ſenſible of all Colours, and preſents Objects nearer to 
the Sight; you mult caſt it into Maſſes, confuſe it inſenſibly, and give it its 


proper Repoſes. | | 

la the Repreſentations of Bodies, you muſt always give them ſuch Lights 
as are moſt proper and convenient for their ſuppoſed Situations. Suppoſe the 
Objects before you be in the Fields or open Air, and the Sun obſcured with 


Clouds, your Buſiaeſs is to introduce an univerſal Light, tho' not vivid or 


ſtrong, your Shades too muſt be faint. But when the Sun appears in all its 
Glory, your Lights muſt then be very ſtrong and bold, and the Shadows 
exceeding dark. os Rs 

Suppoſe again, that the Object you repreſent is in a Room, a little, though 


not very much illuminated, and to ſurvey it you take your Station 3 
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bold Apprarance. 


” r 


and fland level with the Light that ſtrikes upon it, that Figure muſt have 
very ſoft Shadows, which will ſhew it very beautifully, and tho* the Shadow 


be fo ſoft, yet the Figure will ſcem as if it were emboſſed, and have a very 


When a ſmall Light illuminates a Body, the Shadows on the dark Side 
appear large, and their Extremities very bold: whereas a large Light renders 


the Shadows on the darker Side more diſtin and much ſofter than their Li- 


mitations. | 
5 Uſeful Inſtructions for the young Practitioner. 
| 7 HOEVER would make any Proficiency in the Art of Drawing, muſt 


- firſt underſtand Geom try; for it is by this, and the Help of Lines, that 
we are i:ſtrufted to take the Length and Largeneſs of Bodies, and know 


whether they be ſtreight or curve, round, oval, and ſquare, or any other 


imaginary Figure. + But as it is not our Buſineſs here to treat of Geometry, or 


give thoſe Geometrical Rules which are uſed in the Art of Drawing, we ſhall 


refer the Learned to Le Clerc's Practical Geometry. 5 8 5 

He that would be a perfect Maſter in the Art of Drawing, muſt learn to 
ſketch well, to which therefore he ought to give the greateſt Attention. In 
copying a Statue, ſome Perſons begin with the Head, which they entirely 
finiſh before they proceed any farther; by which means it frequently happens, 


that they either make the Head too little or too big, and the other Part ſo 


diſproportionate, that there is but ſmall Reſemblance of the Original, occa- 


ſioned chiefly thro' a Want of duly obſerving Diſtances. When therefore 
you have any Thing to draw, let your firſt Care be to divide it into its differ- 


ent Parts, then meaſure the Diſtances in the Original with yout Eye, mark 
the Diſtances and Length of each Diviſion with a faint Line on your Paper, 
and make a Sketch of the wh le Figure bt fore you proceed to finiſh any Part 
of it; ſo will you ſecure the Proportions in the exacteſt Manner. 5 
The Learner will find among theſe Examples ſeveral Draughts of the Parts 
of the Face, as the Eyes, Noſe, Mouth, &c. viewed in different Poſitions, 


all which he ſhould practiſe upon before he attempts a whole Face; for which 


Purpoſe we ſhalt lay down ſich Leſſons and Inſtructions concerning an Oval, 


with its ſeveial Changes and Variations, and of the Croſs in the fame, as will 


enible him to figure all Bowings and Returnings, Reclinations and Ineli- 
nations of all Sorts of Faces. i OR 


Line, or that whereon the Eyes are to be placed; you muſt therefore draw 


the Oval; upon which Croſs (whatever Situation the Face is in) you mill 


+ The Head, you are to obſerve, has the Shape and Form of an Egg, « 
Oval; this Head has Eyes, Eye-brows, Noſe and Ears, which muſt by 
placed in their proper Situatiens, by running a Croſs thro* the Oval. By thi 
Means you will divide the Perpendicular in the Oval into four cqual P 

which will make the Head to meaſure four Noſes in Height, the Face thre 
only; the Diameter croſſing the Perpendicular, divide into five Parts, eact 
being the Breadth or Wideneſs of one Eye; this Diameter is called the ocul 


ſtreight Line from the Top of the right Ear through both Eyes to the Tay 
of the left Ear; and the Line drawn | Dok the Top of the Head dow be 
the Noſe, Mouth and Chin, is called the Perpendicular, croſſing the Diamd 
ter or Ocular-line at right Angles ; theſe Lines together we call the Crofs « 


place the Eyes, Noſe, Mouth and Ears in proper Places. + | 
When you underſtand this thoroughly, and hive fixed ic in your Mind 
you will ſoon be able to draw good Faces out of your own Fancy and Inveif 
tion, and execute them in a maſterly Manner : But if you accuftom yourſe 
to draw only after a Print, Draught or Picture, without knowing the V 
of the Croſs-lines, and the Proportion of a Face with its Parts, you take 
wrong Method, don't know what you are about, and will never attain to al 
Degree of Perfection. 15 
Faving thus inſtructed you in the ſeveral Methods of drawing a Face, w 
come now to give you the Dimenſions and Proportions of the ſeveral Parts 
the Body. | ED. TE an. 
It was cuſtomary with the Aniients to allow eight Heads to their Figurel 
though ſome of them have only ſeven. The Moderns uſuaily divide a Figu 
into ten Faces, taking it at the Crown of the Head, and ending at the'Sole's 
the Foot, thus : | DE, „„ 4 
+ From the Crown of the Head to the Forehead, is the third Part of & 
Face. | . | | ; 
The Face takes its Beginning at the Root of the loweſt Hairs on the Far 
head, and its End is at the Bottom of the Chin. 1 
Peineess divide the Face into three proportional Parts; namely, the Fore 
head, the Noſe, the Mouth and Chin. | | | 
The Diftance from the Chin to the Pit betwixt the Callar-bones, meaſuti 
two Lengths of a Noſe. 
From the ſame Pit to the Bottom * Breaſt, one Face. A 


From thence to the Navel, one Face. 
From the Navel to the Privities, one Face. 


Faces. 
The Knee itſelf meaſures half a Face. | 
Meaſure from the lower Part of the Knee to the Ancle, ad you will find 
© two Faces. 

F:om the Ancle to the Sole of the Foot, is half a Face. 

When a Man ftretches out his Arms as wide as he can, a Line drawn from 
he Top of the longeſt Finger of the right Hand to the Top of the longeſt 


Ind himſelf as broad as he is long. 

The Diſtance from Side to Side of the Breaſts, two Faces. 

The Bone of the Arm called Humerus, from the Shoulder to the Elbow, 
meaſures two Faces. 

The Bone called Cubitus, with Part of the Hand, meaſuring from the Tip 
pf the Elbow to the Root of the little Finger contains two Faces. 
From the Box of the Shoulder-blade to the Pit betwixt the Collar-bones, is 


ie Face. 
F* taking the Meaſurement of the Breadth, from the Extremity of one 


to obſerve that the Boxes of the Elbows with the Humerus, and of the Humerus 
ich the Shoulder blade, bear the Proportion of half the Face, when the 
Arms are ſtretched our. 

The Sole of the Foot meaſures the ſixth Part of the Fi igure. 

The Hand is the Length of the Face. | 


The Thumb, of the Noſe. 
From the Place where the Pectoral Muſcle, or that Muſcle which makes 


the Breaſt, diſappears, to the Middle of the Arm, meaſures four Noſes. 
Carry your Meaſure from the Middle of the Arm to the Beginning of the 
Hand, you will find it five Noſes. | 
Your longeſt Toe is the Length of your Noſe. 
The Tops of the two Nipples, and the Pit betwixt the two collar- bones, 


make an equilateral Triangle. 
No certain Meaſures can be given for the Breadth of the Limbs; becauſe 


— and Movement of the Muſcles. 


The Diſtance from the Genitals to che * Part of the Knee, two 


inger on the left, will meaſure the Length of his whole — or he will p 


Finger to the other, to ſer if it be equal to the Length of the Body, you are 


even the Meaſures are changeable according to the different Quality * the 


Theſe farther Rules are to be obſerved in drawing a Head, viz. 

You muſt ſet the Eyes at ſuch a Diſtance from one © another, that you may 
place one between them. 

The Mouth, when ſhut, has the Dimenſions of an Eye. 

The Ears are always on a Level with the Eyes, a-top and below with the 


| Noſe, whether it be ſhort or long. 


The Noſtril ſhould be placed exactly againſt the Corner of the Eye. 
In a Face that is flat, the Cheeks ſwell out, and one that is lean, the Cheeks 
fall in, and the Jaw-bones ſtand out. 
Having finiſhed our Inſtructions for the drawing of the Face, let us now 
roceed to draw a Man at full Length. 
la the firſt Place you muſt make your Oval, then divide as before directed; 
you then draw a perpendicular Line from the Top of the Head to the Sale 
of the Foot, which you muſt divide into eight Lengths. This will be a good 
Direction in placing your Figure upright, or in whatever Action the Poſture 
requires, where it either falls in or ſwells out. You muſt make the Length of 
one Head between the Chin and the Breaſts, the third Meaſure muſt reach to 
the Navel, the fourth from thence to the Genitals, the fifth to the Middle of 
the Thigh, the ſixth comes to the lower Part of the Knee, the ſeventh to the 
= Part of the Leg, and the laſt reaches to the Heel or Sole of the 
oot 
In every Meaſure or Diviſion you muſt take particular Notice what Touches 


| there are of the Muſcles. 


The Leg muſt be firſt drawn on which the B: :dy ſtands, then the other, 
after which draw the Arms and Hands. You muſt firſt draw all the Parts 
very lightly only with a Coal, becauſe that will give you the leaſt Trouble i in 


rubbing out or altering. 


The Hands, you muſt obſerve, are twice as long as broad, and each of 


their Parts has its particular Length, Breadth and Thickneſs. 


The Nail of the Finger makes about half the Joint it is upon. 

The Length of the Foot meaſures a ſixth Part or Height of a Man, or 
five Eighths more in Length than in Breadth. 

Take Notice, that the Length of the Face and Hands are exactly equal, 
and is juſt the tenth Part of a Perſon's Height. 

Having thus inſtructed you to draw a complete Man, we ſhall in the next 


Place lay down ſome Rulcs for the drawing of 2 


Some 


4 
3 
7 
f 
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Some will have the Length of a Child to contain five Meaſures of the 
Head, as thus: From the Top of the Head they make three, and the Thighs 
and Legs two more; the Breadth between the Shoulders is the Length of a 
Head and a half ; the Breadth of the Body above the Navel, the Length of 
one Head ; and the Breadth of the thickeſt Part of the Thigh is one Third 


of two Lengths of the Head; the Breadth of the Knee meaſures exactly the 


Diſtance between the Eyes and the Chin; the Brawn of the Arm and Small 
of the Leg are juſt the Thickneſs of the Neck. N 
lf you take the Proportion of a Child ſtanding back ward, you will find it 


of the ſame Meaſure as the former. 


If you are deſirous of drawing a Piece well proportioned, you muſt be 
very careful and attentive to copy all the ſeveral Parts ſingly, as the Eyes, 


Ears, Sc. | 


RuLEs for filling up empty Figures. 


\HUS far we have treated of Colours and Out- lines; we come now to 
inſtruct the Learner, how to fill up the empty Figures, and to mark 

the Hatchings ſo as to produce the belt Effect. Lo 
In the firſt Place obſerve that your Hatchings muſt conſiſt but of two 


Strokes, croſſing each other, or at moſt three, to make the ſtrongeſt Shades. 
Where the Cavities are ſuch as require the whole Force of your Lead or 
- Crayon, you muſt rub it upon your Paper as you ſee Occaſion ; for it would 
De anecdicis Trouble to employ more than three Hatchings one upon another. 
When with your Charcoal you have drawn the Our-lines, you mult re- 


touch them with your Red-lead Crayon, and then with a Feather bruſh away 
the Dirtineſs of the Charcoal. When you have done that, you muſt retouch 
with a gentle Hand ſuch Places as have been fouled in the rubbing, as the 
Hair, Eyes, Noſe, Mouth, Fingers, Toes, Out-lines, Sc. Let me alſo 
cautio: you, that in thoſe Out- lines which are open to Day, you make your 
Strokes very light, but ſtrong-r in thoſe which are darkened. Thus will the 
Out-lines appear in a natural Manner, and add a wonderful Beauty and Grace 
to human Figures and all other Objects. When this is done, you mult begin 
the Shades with a ſingle Hatching, but pretty ſtrong; you begin it at the 
Top, proceeding inſenſibly to the Bottom, as evenly in the Diſtances as you 
poſſibly can, You then go on to the Roundings, which you muſt alſo ex- 
preſs by ſingle Strokes, with ſuch a Light as the Object before you requires; 
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the Largeneſs or Smallneſs of the Picture, at leaſt no farther off than thi 


larger the Picture is, at the greater Diſtance you mult fit to draw it. 


upon a Pannel Board ſet in your Lap, and raiſed as high as you can with ya 


the Similitude between your Draught and the Oviginal, which it will be in 


Work. Another Rule you are to obſerve is, always to begin on the rig 


and the reſt will naturally follow and give leis Trouble: But if yau begin 


be cautious not to make your Shadows too hard or dark at firſt. If ye 
would preſent the Perſpective in the beſt Manner, begin the Shadows light 
and faintly, and heighten them afterwards ; and you will ſoon be pleaſed wi 


the agreeable Effect. 


Inftrufions how to draw after a Picture, a Model, or the Life. 


AVING given you the neceſſary Inſtructions for drawing Prin's ani 
Draughts, we ſhall, in the laſt Place, direct you how to draw after | 
Pifure, a Model or the Life, and in what Manner you are to place them. 
When you have got a Picture to draw after, be ſure to place it in a goal 
Light, ſo that the Sight of your Eye and the Light of the Day may fa 
together on the Picture. Place yourſelf at a moderate Diſtancr, according 8 


you may, with a Glance of your Eye, ſce the whole Picture at once; for th 


careful likewiſe to place your Print exactly right before you, and let it not 
down flat; for if it be laid flat, you will quickly fee the Figures in it fort 
ſhorten'd. The Paper you draw upon you muſt lay five or ſix Times doub 


Knees, or let it be refted on a Form or ſtooping Deſk, ſo that your Wali 
may ſtand upon one End before you. Thus will you be enabled to judge 


poſſible for you to do if it lies flat before you. The next Thing you have 
do is, to gueſs as near as you can at the Middle of the Thing you have 

draw, whether a Picture or any other Matter; then mark it on your Papi 
with the Point of your Coal; when yuu have done th's, look for the lang 
Figures (if there happens to be more than one) and touch them lightly 
prop-r Places, and fo all that is in the Picture, you will then preſently dilca 
whether your Gueſſing and Sketching be true or not: But belides this, b 

you draw a Stroke, be ſure you do it with good Reaſon an.i Obſervati 
and be very careful about the great and general Parts, and meddle not wi 
the ſmall Bieakings *rill the next Sketching, and by conſtantly practiſing 
this Manner, you will inſenſibly acquire a Facility and Judgment in ye 


Side of the Figure, for ſo you have the firſt Strokes conſtantly in your E 


: 
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left Side, your Hand covers the Object from your Sight.” Having thus 


be done according to Art, and if the Action of the Figure or Figures in it 
anſwerable to the Original; now, as Actions are the Life of a Picture, 
hey muſt ſhew themſclves in the firſt Drwght, however rude it be, or you 


etch and improve it in Neatneſs and Air, by adding and diminiſhing as you 


| 
] 


Jone, if you don't well obſerve the Movements of ſeveral Parts. 


Lou muſt be careful to admit nothing into your Work that is improper or 
prious to obſerve what Parts of your Object lie under the Perpendicular or 
incipal Line. > | 


The next Thing you have to do is, to put your Figure, whether it be the 


It. . | 

If you can, always make choice of a North Light for your Situation, be- 
uſe it is leſs variable than any other. Should you fit at a South Window, 
u will find it proper to place a Saſh of oil'd Paper before it, which will 
eak the Intenſeneſs of the Sun's Rays, and diffuſe them more equally with- 
t any ſenſible Variation. In drawing after the Life, you are to conſider the 


be Diſtance of three Times its Magnitude, and be ſeated in ſuch a Manner as 


dual diffuſedl, not too ſtrong nor glaring; when Objects are fo dif, oſed 
bu ſce all their Beauties, and the minuteſt Parts ſhew themſelves to Advan- 
ge. But this you are to obſerve, that in drawing from the Life, that your 
bt ſhould come from ſuch an Altitude, as that thz Sha lows of Bodies pro- 
5 on the Plane, be equal, and in proportion to their Height. So that the 
gt does not ſtrike upon or enlighten all the Parts, ſome of which are ſhel- 
red by the Protuberance of others; the Eye-brows over-ſhade the Hollow 
F the Eye, the Noſe hides ſome Part of the Mouth, and the Throat is ob- 
wur*d by the Ch.n. For this Reaſon Pourtrait Painters blind all the Windows 
the Room they work tn, except one, the lower Part whereof they cloſe 
p, and let the Light in from the upper only, which ſtrikes upon the Object 
ey are p:inting after, while themſelves are beneath the Light. | 
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hade a rough Sketch, you ſhould carefully review and examine it, and ſee if 


an never expect it will be happily finiſhed. You muſt then correct your 
e proper, as you may eaſi y do with your Charcoal. But in doing this, be 
Piodful that yuu don't ſpoil the firſt good Actions in it, which may eaſily be 


ion to the Subject of it, and to let nothing trifling have the chief Place 


igneſs or Size of the Object you have to repreſent, and remove from it to 


hat your Eye may be on a Level with it, and at every Stroke you draw be 


fe or a Model, in a proper Poſition : the beſt Light is that which is high and 
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Particular Directions for the young Painter. 


HE Inſtructions we have hitherto given the young Beginner, have 
| been pretty much in the general: we ſhall now introduce him into every 
Part of his Work, by ſuch particular Directions, as, by ſtrictly obſerving 
them, will make him a compleat Draughtſman. | | 


For drawing the Face. 


HEN you have drawn the Circle of the Face (which you mult do at 
firſt with a plain circular Line, without making any Bending or In- 


dentures in or out) make a Streke from that Place of the Forehead which is 


even with the Chin, down the Place where you intend to fix the Middle of 
the Note, and the Middle of the Mouth; this Stroke, you mult obſerve, 


mult be ſtruck that Way which the Face ſhould turn, either to one Side, or 


ſtrait down, which Stroke will be a great Help to you in placing the Features 


rightly, fo that they may not ſtand all awry, but directly one under another. 


Now if the Face turn downward, the Stroke mult be ſtruck in ſuch a Manner 


that the Eyes may turn anſwerable with the Face downwards; when you have 


done that, make another Stroke for the Length of the Noſe where the End of 
it ſhould come, and another Stroke for the Mouth, that it be not made 


_ crooked, ſtill obſerving to make all the Strokes to turn one Way, up or 
down, according as the Face turns, that is, if the Face turns up or down, 


the Eyes, Noſe and Mouth, muſt turn with it ; when you have made theſe 
Strokes exactly, proceed to place the Features according to the preceding Rules, 
In the Face is uſually obſerved this threefold Proportion. 1. From the 


Top of the Forehead to the Eye-brows. 2. From the Eye-brows to the 
Bottom cf the Noſe. 3. From thence to the Bottom of the Chin. This 


Proportion however is not conſtantly the ſame; for in ſome Perſons the 
Forehead is lower than in others, the Noſe of ſome longer, and of ſome 
ſhorter than others; and therefore this Rule can only be obſerv*d in a well 
proportioned Face, The Diſtance between the two Eyes is juſt the Length 
of one Eye, if in a full Face: but if it turn any thing Aſide, then that 
Diſtance is leſſened accordingly ; the Noſtril ought not to come out farther 
than the Corner of the Eye in any Face, and the Mouth muſt be always 


placed between the Eyes and the Chin, juſt under the Noſe, + 
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Face, I ſhall add theſe farther Directions to perfect you in this 
icular Branch of your Art. | 


Firſt, If you would draw a Face exactly, ſo as to reſemble the Original 


you draw it from, you muſt in the firſt Place take Notice of the Phyſiogno- 
my or Circumference of the Face, whether it be long or round, fat or lean, 
big or little, that ſo you may be ſure to draw the Phyſiognomy, or Bigneſs of 


the Face right; if it be a fat Face, you will perceive the Cheeks to make the 


Side of the Face ſwell out, and ſo make the Face look as it were ſquare ; if 
it be a lean Face, the Jaw-bone will ſtick out, and the Cheeks fall in, and the 
Face will look long and flendery if it be neither too fat nor too lean, the 
Face will for the moſt part be round. 1 | 

When you draw the utmoſt Circumference of a Face, you muſt take in the 
Head and all with it, otherwiſe you may be deceived in drawing the true Big- 
neſs of the Face. . 
Secondly, Lou muſt carefully and judiciouſly obſerve and diſcern all the 
Maſter Touches, which give Life to a Face, or diſcover the Grace or Diſpo- 
fition of the Mind, in which lies the whole Grace of the Work, and the 
Credit of the Workman thus a ſmiling Countenance is eaſily diſcern'd in 


the Mouth, when the Corners of it are a little turn'd up; a frowning Coun- 
tenance in the Forehead, Eye-brows bending, and the Top of the Noſe be- 
tween the Eyes ſomewhat wrinkled; a ſober and ſtaid Countenance is beſt diſ- 


cerned in the Eye, when the upper Eye-lid comes ſomewhat over the Ball of 
the Eye; a laughing Countenance is eaſily diſcerned all over the Face, and fo 


is an angry wrathful Countenance, by extraordinary Frownings ; there are 
alſo ſome Touches about the Eyes and Mouth, which give Life and Spirit to 
2 Face, which you will by Degrees find out by frequently obſerving and imi- 


tating the Works of the beſt Maſters. 
Further Rules for the young Practitioner in Drawing. 
OUR Charcoal being neatly ſharpen'd, you muſt, in the drawing of a 


exactly, according to the Bigneſs of the Pattern, making it to ſtand fore-right, 
or to turn upwards or downwards according to your Pattern; then make ſome 


little Touches, where the Features, namely, the Eyes, Noſe, Mouth, Chin, 
ſhould be placed, not drawing them exactly at the firſt; when you have thus 


As the 1 Difficulty, and principal Part of the Art lies in the lively 
drawing of the 


be it ever ſo good. 
well to give ſome hard Touches with your Pen where the Shadows 


Cutl to bend, and turn exactly according to the Pattern, that they may f 


proceed to the Hands and Arms, Legs and Feet, and ſo to full Bodies 
Face, firſt lightly draw the Out- ſtroke, or Circumference of the Face Men and Women, which are the molt difficult Things, which if you 8 
you, but moſt eaſy, as Flowers, Birds, Beaſts, Ships, or any other I 
that is to be drawn by Hand. | | 9 55 | h 


lightly pointed out the Features, then begin to draw them more exactly, af 
ſo proceed 'till the Face be finiſhed ; which being done, then add the Be: 
and other Things about it. In drawing a Side face, you need not at fi 
draw the Noſe, Mouth, and Chin, that ſtand in the ourmoſt Line, but oc 
make it firſt but a bare Circumference, turning this Way or that Way, acct 
ding to the Pattern, and then make the Mouth, Noſe, and Chin in the 
Places and juſt Proportion. | ; 
2. You muſt be ſure to place the Muſcles in the right and _ Place 
by the Muſcles I mean all the Shadows that are cauſed by ſome Dents £ 
Swellings in the Face, and be able to find out the Reaſon of every Muſcl 
that ſo you may proceed to work with the more Judgment ; the Muſcles 
be moſt viſible in an od wither'd Face, and you muſt firſt draw the moſt pri 
cipal of them, and then you may draw the more eaſily the leſſer within; 
ſure to be very exact in the placing of them, or you will ſpoil your L 
3. Obſerve to make the Shadows rightly, and be careful not to make the 
too dark where they ſhould be faint; or if you do, you can never recover 
to make it light again, and fo the whole Face will be marr'd, and appear i 
handſome ; the Shadows are generally fainter and lighter in a fair Face thi 
in a Swarthy Complexion. When your Draught is finiſhed, you will q 


darkeſt, which will add a great Life and Grace to your Drawing. | 

When your Face is finiſhed, you come next ta the Ears and Hair, where 
you mult obſerve this Rule: Having drawn the Out- line of it, you muſt ut 
draw the principal Curl, or Maſter Stroke in the Hair, which will guide 
with Eaſe to do the leſſer Curls which depend on them; always make ye 


looſe and faſt, and not appear ſtiff, ſtubborn and unpliable. When you bl 
drawn your Curls exactly, you muſt in the laſt Place ſtrike in the looſe Fi 
which hang careleſsly out of the Curls. "= 
The Face being drawn (which is the principal Thing in the Art) 8 


attain to perform, with a well grounded Celerity, nothing will be difficult 


C 
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Of drawing the Hands and Feet. 


Wands and Feet, which are the moſt difficult Members of the Body to draw, 
ept the Face; by leirning of which you will atrain the reſt with leſs Diffi- 
Mey and greater Perfection; and undoubtedly it is a Thing highly commen- 
Pie to draw a Hand lively and exactly, which hath ſuch a Variety of Poſ- 
s and Action, and you will find it no eaſy Matter to imitate it in every 


Etion. : 
The Actions and Poſtures of the Hand are ſo various, that no certain 
Jule can be given for drawing of them, only this in general; when you firlt 
Ws it with Charcoal, you are not to do it exactly, that is, you mult not 


0 ake all the Joints or Veins, or other Things, to appear more than lightly or 
& 


Ko it with faint Touches, and not with hard Strokes; if you have done 
hat right, then you part the Fingers aſunder, or cloſe, according to your 
Katrern, with the like faint Strokes; then mark that Place where any of the 
fingers ſtand out from the others, and make a faint Reſemblance of it; 
aving ſo done, if you perceive your Draught to be right, proceed to draw it 
ore perfectly, and make the Bending of the Joint, the Wriſt-bone, and 
Sher principal Things ſomewhat exactly. And, laſtly, go over it again, 
hd draw every ſmall Bending, or Swelling of the Fingers, and make the 
Nails, Knuckles, and Veins, ſo many of them as appear, and every Thing 
that you can diſcern. N | | 
The Proportion of a Hand you have ſufficiently deſcribed in the Print, 
ich ſhews how many Equalities or equal Meaſures there be in it, which you 
uld endeavour to be acquainted with, that ſo you may know when a 
and is well proportioned with juſt and equal Diſtances. But you are to 
rve this Rule, or Exception, that according as the Hand turns one Way 
r other, the Proportions muſt be ſhortned according as they appear to the 


Fye, as you may ſce by the fore-ſhortning of the Hand in the Print; fo 


We of them, with Spirit and Life, or without ſome Lameneſs or Imper- 


intly, and to touch out the Bigneſs of the Hand, and the Manner of turn- 


Much as the Hand turns away from our Sight, ſo much it loſes of its ordi- 


nary Proportion, and is made fo ſhorten. unto that Proportion that the Eye 
| judges of it, nay, ſometimes a whole Finger, ſometimes two or three, or 
more, are loſt to our Sight, by the turning of the Hand another Way from 
us, and ſo they mult be wholly left out, and not made. As to the Feet, it 
is not ſo difficult to draw them as it is the Hands, and you muſt proceed in 
the ſame Method in the one as in the other. When you can draw Hands and 
Feet pretty well, then proceed to Arms and Legs, wherein is little Difficul- 
ty; after which you may proceed to whole Bodies, | | 


RuLEs 7o be obſerved in drawing the whole Body. 


1. IN the drawing of a Body, you muſt begin with the Head, to which you 
muſt give juſt Proportion and Bigneſs, becauſe all the Body mult be pro- 
portioned according to the Head. þ 5 
2. When you have drawn the Head, proceed to the Shoulders, and go 
on to the Trunk of the Body, beginning at the Arm. pits (leaving the Arms 
till afterwards) and ſo draw down to the Hips on both Sides, and be ſure yeu 
obſerve the exact Breadth of the Waiſt: When you have dong thus, draw 
firſt that Leg on which the Body ſtands, and afterwards that which ſtands 
looſe, or from the Body, and laſt of all the Arms, and then the Hands, 
either joined to the Body, or ſeparated from it, agreeable to your Pattern. 
3. Obſerve in your drawing to place the parallel Joints, Sinews and Mulcles, 
directly oppoſite in a ſtrait even Line one againſt the other, as the Shoulders, 
Arme-pits, Waiſt, Hips, Knees, and ſo every Thing elie, that one may noc 
be higher or lower than the other, that the Body may not ſeem crooked or 
deformed, but every parallel Joint, Bend, Sc. may directly anſwer the other 
that is oppoſite to it; to which End you may ſtrike a {trait Stroke directly 
croſs the Shoulders, to direct you to place them even and ſtrait one againſt 
the other, which you may likewiſe do in other Places, as the Arms, Waiſt, 
Hips, Thighs, or any other Parts that are oppoſite ; where you ſhould place 
the one even with the other; but you muſt have the ſame Care in all Parts of 
the Body, as you have in one Place, where any Bendings or Members of the 
Body have or do require a direct Oppoſition one to the other, you make ule 
of this Help and Direction. | 
4. Obſerve, that if the Body turn one Way or other, then. this Stroke 
mult be fo ſtruck, that it may anſwer the Bowing of the Body; thus, if the 
Body ſtoop a little downwards, you muſt ſtrike the Stroke floping or ſide- 


Ways, 


4 
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ways, in which Caſe you muſt make the Shoulders and other Things which 


' ſhould be ſtrait againſt one another, to be ſome what higher than one another, 
ſo that the Side which the Body turns upon, the Shoulders and other Things 


that otherwiſe ſhould be placed even againſt the other, muſt be made ſome- 
what lower than the other Side, more or leſs according to the ſtooping of the 
Body. 7 | 


8. As you are to be careful in the placing rightly all level or parallel Joints, : 


Bendings, Sinews and Muſcles, ſo you mult be very exact in all perpendicular 


Joints, Muſcles, Cc. that is, when you have drawn the Our-lines of your 
Piece, and are come to draw the Joints and Muſcles that are within the Body, 


you muſt be as exact in placing them, that is, directly one againſt another, 
as you are in placing thoſe even that are oppoſite to one another. To the End 
that you may place Things exactly perpendicular, that is, in a ſtrait Line one 
under another, you may ſtrike a ſtrait perpendicular Line from the Pit of the 
Throat down to the Privities, juſt in the Middle or Seam of the Body, where 
you diſcern the parting of the Ribe, and from thence ſtrait down to the Feet; 
which Line will direct you to place Things perpendicularly even, that the 


. Body may ſtand ſtrait upright, and not appear crooked or awry. 5 
6. Take Notice of the Bowings and Bendings that are in the Body, to 
make that Part which is oppoſite to that which bends, to anſwer to it in bend - 
ing with it; thus, if one Side of the Body is bent in, the other Side muſt 


ſtand out anſwerable to the bending in of the other Side; if the Back bend 
out, the Belly muſt bend in; if the Belly come in, the Back muſt ſtick out; if 
the Breech ſtick out, the Thigh that anſwers to it in Oppoſition, muſt come 


in; ſo alſo in any other Part of the Body; as when the Knee bends out, the 


Hams that anſwer to it muſt come in; and the ſame Rule muſt ſtrictly be ob- 


ierved in all other Joints of the Body, otherwiſe the Body will be made grofly 


and abſurdly, and without any Proportion. | 
7. Be careful to make all Things of an equal Proportion and Bigneſs, that 


one Arm, or Leg, be not bigger than the other, or one Breaſt larger than 


the other, or any Part of the Body in an unjuſt Proportion ; but as every 
Thing in a Face muſt anſwer to the Bigneſs of the Face, ſo one Member muſt 


anſwer to another in Bigneſs, that ſo there may be a perfect Harmony in all the 


Parts of the Body; that it may not have broad Shoulders and a thin ſlender Waiſt, 
a raw-bone Arm and athick gouty Leg, or any Part diſproportionable from the 
othet, unlels it be ſo that any Part of the Body doth turn awry from our Eye; 


thus, if one Arm ſhould be ſeen ſide- ways, and the other fore-right, then the 


fo likewiſe in the Length, that one Thing may not be too long for the oth 


one Arm muſt be made ſo much leſs than the other by how much it turn 
away from our Sight, an4 appears leſs to our Eye, and if one Leg be ſeen ful 
or fore-right, and the other Leg be ſeen fide- ways, then it muſt be made ſo mu 
leſs than the other, by how' much it turns away from your Sight. ; 
8. As a juſt Proportion muſt be obſerv'd in the Bigneſs of your Draugi 


the Body not too long for the Legs, nor the Legs too ſhort for the Body, thi 
neither Leg, nor Arm, be diſproportion'd in their Lengths, but that eve 
Thing have its due Proportion both for Length and Bigneſs; unleſs when 
Body ſhortens away in any Part from your Sight ; as thus, if one Leg ſtar 
behind the other, it muſt be made ſo much ſhorter than the other, accordi 
to the Diſtance it is removed from your Eye; fo lkewiſe if one Arm remo 
itſelf ever ſo little out of your Sight, that which comes firſt to the Eye, 
ſtands neareſt to the Sight, muſt be made longer than the other, and fi 
other be made ſo much the ſhorter, by how much it turns away from you 
Sight. So, again, if any Part of the Body be fore-ſhortned, that is, if 
appears ſo to your Eye, as to hinder the full Light of the Latitude cf thy 
Part of the Body, then the Body, or that Part of the Body muſt be mail 
to ſhorten, according to that Proportion that the Eye judges of it. 

9. Obſerve the due Diſtance of one Thing from another, that you may 
exact in your Draught, and perfectly imitate your Pattern. 

10. Obſcrve how much one Part of the Body ſticks out beyond the othe 
or falls in within the other, or whether it ſtands even with the other; 
which End, you may ſtrike a ſmall Stroke down from the Top of the Shot 
der along by the Outſide of the Body ſtrait down to the Feet; and this 
direct you how far one Part of the Body ſhould ſtand out beyond the othe 
and how far other Parts ſhould come in; let nothing be done without Ru 
and Judgment. | | 


11, Let nothing be done, hard, ſharp, or cutty, that is, let not the Bend 
ings that are in the Body or in the Joints, be made as if they were Dent 
Cuts in the Fleſh with ſharp corner Strokes, but finely round and flopill 
like Bendings, and not like Cuts in the Body; this is a common Fault ame 
Learners, who ſhould therefore be the more careful to avoid it by imitati 
their Pattern exactly, in the Manner of making every Stroke and Touch hi 
is given; for nothing ſhould be done without Judgment. 


| Of Perſpeftive Proportion. = 
JERSPECT IVE Proportion differs much from that we have been hitherto 
* deſcribing; and may be defined, The Judgment of the Eye of the Pro- 
tion of a Thing by its Diſtance from it; as thus, if one Part of the Body 
me nearer to the Eye than the other, it is made ſo much bigger than the 
her Part of the Body, which turns away from the Eye ; thus if one Leg 
and behind another, the foremoſt Leg that ſtands firſt in Sight, muſt be made 
mewhat bigger and longer than the other, becauſe the Eye ſo judges of it; 


is the ſame with regard to any other Part of the Body, the Proportion mult 


+ lefſen'd, according to the Diſtance of the Object from the Eye. 


The next Thing to be obſerv'd in good Draughts, is graceful Poſture and 


oper Action; that is, that the true natural Motion of every Thing be ex- 
reſfſed in the Life and Spirit of it; that is, the Life muſt be quicken'd by 
rt ; as to expreſs the Majeſty of a King, you muſt put him in ſuch a grace- 
1 Poſture, as may move the Spectators with Reverence to behold him; fo 
make a Soldier, you mult draw him in ſuch a Poſture, as may betoken 
durage, Boldneſs, and Intrepidity; fo to make a Clown, he muſt be ſeen 
the moſt deteſtable and clowniſh Poſture ; ſo in every other Inſtance, the 
ward Affection and Diſpoſition of the Mind muſt be expreſſed in the moſt 
rely Manner in the outward Action and Geſtures of the Body. Now to at- 
in a competent Skill herein, my Advice is, diligently to obſerve the Works 
our great Maſter:, of thoſe eſpecially who delight in deſcribing a Fight at 
andi cuffs ; to obſerve the Eyes of private Aſſaſſins, the Courage of Wreſt- 
, the Actions of Stage-Playeis, the enticing Allurements of Courteſane, 
ch as are led to Exccution, to mark the contracting of their Brows, the 
otions of their Eyes, and the Carriage of their whole Body, to the End 
bu may expreſs them to the Life in your Drawings and Works. | 
Another Thing to be obſerved in good Draughts, is Looſeneſs or Air; that 
that the Body be not made ſt ff in any Part, but that every Joint may have 
proper and natural Bending, ſo as it may with the greateſt Life expreſs 
ur Intention, that the Picture may not feem lame or the Joints ſtiff, as if 
were not pliable or capable of bending, but every Joint or Limb muſt 
e its proper and natural Poſture, according as it may beſt ſuit with and be- 
e the Poſture in which the Figure is fer. | 


Another Thing to be noted in Drawing is, what the Painters call Fore-ſhort- 


ing, which is, to take Things as they appear to the Eye, and not to draw | 


1 
. 
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the full Length and Proportioa uf every Part, but to make it ſhorter, by 
Reaſon the full Length and Bigneſsig, hid from our Sight; ſo, if I would draw 


a Ship ſtanding fore · right, there can appear only her Fore-part, the reſt is hid 


from our Side, and therefore cannot be expreſs'd, Again, if I would draw 


a Horſe ſtanding fore-right, looking full in my Face, I muſt neceſſarily fore- 


ſhorten him behind, becauſe his Sides and Flanks are hid from my Eye. 
Obſerve therefore this Rule, That you ought rather to imitate the viſible 


Proportion of Things, than the proper and natural Proportion of them; for 


the Eye and the Underſtanding together being directed in the perſpective 
Art, ought to be the Guide, Meaſure, and Judge of Drawing and Painting. 


The laſt Thing to be regarded in good Drawing, is, That every Thing be 


done by the Guidance of Nature, that is, that nothing be expreſs'd but what: 
accords and agrees with Nature in every Point : As thus, when I would make 
a Man turning his Head over his Shoulder, I muſt not make him turn more 
than Nature will permit, nor muſt any Thing be forced beyond the Limits of 


Nature, or be made to come ſhort of it; but tho' Nature muſt not be ſtretch'd 


beyond its Centre, yet it muſt be quickened to the higheſt Pitch of it: Thus, 
if I would expreſs a King, I muſt expreſs him in the moſt Majeſtick Poſture 


I can invent; and if I would draw a Clown, I muſt repreſent him in the moſt 


clowniſh Action I can imagine; yet muſt neither the one nor the other be 
drawn in ſuch a Poſture as will not agree with the Motion of Nature, that is, 
in ſuch a Poſture which Man cannot imitate with his natural Body; fo in all 
other Things, Nature muſt be the Pattern of all Kinds of Draughts. 


RuLes for drawing Landſeips. 


T ANDSKIP is the expreſſing a Tract of Land by Hills, Woods, Caſtles, 


Seas, Vall:ys, Ruins, Rocks, Fc. in which there is not ſo much 


Difficulty as in drawing Figures; and therefore the following Rules will be 
ſufficient. | | 


1. The beſt Way of making Landſkips, is to repreſent them ſhooting 
away, one Part lower than another, as hath been practiſed by our beſt Ar- 


tilts ; but others have run into a contrary Error, by making the Landſkip 
mount up higher and higher, till it reach to ſuch a Height, that it ſeems as if 


it rouch'd the Clouds, as if the Drawer had ſtood at the Bottom of a Steeple, 
when he took the Proſpect, wb ich is altogether incongruous; for we can diſ- 


cern no Proſpect at the Bottom of a Hill; but the moſt proper Way of mak 
ing a Landſkip, is to make the neareſt Hill higheſt, and ſo to make the reſt 
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that are at a greater Diſtance, to ſhoot away under that, that the Landſkip 


may appear as if taken from the Top of a Hill. 


2. Be careful to leſſen every Thing in Proportion to its Diſtance, expreſſ- 
ing it bigger or leſs according to the Diſtance it is from the Eye. 3 
3. You muſt make all your Lights fall one Way, both upon the Ground 


and Trees, and all Things elſe, and all the Shadows muſt be caſt one 


4. You muſt give every Thing its proper Motion; as Trees when they are 


ſhaken with the Wind, their ſmaller and more pliable Boughs muſt be ſhewn 


in ſuch an Action, as if they ſtruck one againſt another, by yielding and de- 


clining from that Part whence the Wind blows; the ſtiffer Boughs have 
leſs Bending and Motion; you muſt likewiſe obferve the Bending of a Twig 


when a Bird fits upon it, fo likewiſe if it be forced or preſſed with any other 
Thing. | 


Clouds in the Air muſt be ſhewn with Motions now gathered together with 


the Winds, now violently condenſed into Hail, Thunder-bolts, Lightning, 
Rain, and ſuch like. Finally, you can make nothing but what requires a 

Motion peculiar to itſelf, according to which it ought to be repreſented : 
But this Rule you muſt always obſerve, namely, that all your Motions which 

are cauſed by the Wind, mult be ſeen to move one Way, becauſe the Wind can 


blow but one Way at once. | ; | 
Always expreſs a fair Horizon, ſhewing the Heavens cloudy or clear, more 

or leſs according to the Occaſion ; and if you expreſs the Sun, let it be eicher 

Riſing or Setting, and as it were behind or over ſome Hill or Mountain. 


The Moon and Stars are ſeldom or never depicted, unleſs it be in Repre- 


ſentation of Twilight, becauſe all Things are ſuppoſed to be ſeen by Day. 
If you expreſs the Sun, make his Light to refle& upon all the Trees, 


Hills, Mountains, Rocks, or Buildings; ſhading the contrary Side; after 
which Manner alſo ſhadow Clouds, Miſts, and the like, making the Shadows. 


to fall all one Way. | 5 
In expreſſing Things at large Diſtances, as ten, twenty or thirty Miles 


off; where the Object is hard to be diſcerned, as whether it be Temple, 


Caſtle, Houſe, or the like, ſhew no particular Signs thereof, or any eminent 
gory but rather as weakly, faintly, and confuſedly as the Eye judg- 


If Landſkips be laid in Colours, the farther you go, the more you muſt 


lighten it with a thin and airy Blue, to make it ſeem as if it were afar off, be 


; 13 > 
ginning 
ing to the Diſtance. 


in the Air, and ſprinkling all about. 


firſt with a dark Green, ſo driving it by Degrees into a Blue accords 


In Rivers, obſerve the general Current, and daſhing of the Waves again 
the Boat Sides. In the Sea, obſerve the Waves and other proper Agitationsy 
the Rowling of the Billows, the Tumbling of Veſſels up and down; Ship 
floating, ſome dipt, ſome half drowned, ſome ſtanding almoſt an End, fomg 
hid almoſt with the Waves, thto* the Uncertainty of the Surges, others 
ſtriving to live. In the Motion of Waters falling from an high Place, bull 
eſpecially when they fall upon Rocks or Stones, you muſt make it leaping ug 

Let your Work imitate the Seaſon you in:end it for. Thus, if you intend if 
for a Winter Piece, repreſent felling of Timber; ſliding upon the Ice; fowl 
ing by Night; hunting of B. ars or Foxes in the Snow; making the Trees 
every where naked or laden with a Hoar Froſt; the Earth bare withoud 
Greenneſs, Flowers or Cattle; the Air thick ; Water frozen, with Carts pal 


ing over it, and Boys upon it, &c. 


_ Laſtly, let every Site have its proper Works, Adjuncts, or addition 

Graces, as the Farm-houſe, Windmill, Woods, Flocks of Sheep, Herds off 
Cattle, Pilgrims, Ruins of Temples, Caſtles, Monuments; with a thoufang 
ſuch other Things, only proper to particular Subjects. 


To take the perſect Draught of any Pidture. 


Ep a Sheet of fine Venice Paper, wet it all over with Linſeed Oil e 
one Side thereof, which then wipe off as clean as you can; let thy 
Paper dry, and lay it to any painted or printed Picture, then with a blac 
Lead Pencil you may draw it over with Eaſe ; put this oiled Paper upon 
Sheet of clean white Paper, and with a little painted Stick or Feather out « 
a Swallow's Wing, draw over the Stroke which you draw upon the oiled 
Paper; ſo ſhall you have the exact Form upon the white Paper, which may 
ſet out with Colours with pleaſure. 4 
Or thus: The Picture being drawn as before in the oiled Paper, put 


upon a Sheet of white Paper, and prick over the Drawing with a Pen; the 
take ſome Small-coal, powder it fine, and wrap it in a Piece of fine Line 


and bind it up therein looſcly, and clap it over the pricked Line by little any 
little, and then draw it over again once or twice, with Pen or Pencil. b 


* 


* Rub a Sheet of white Paper all over on one Side with Black- 
Th ge with Vermilion mixed with freſh Butter ; lay the coloured Side 
upon a Sheet of white Paper; then lay the Picture you would copy out upon 
the other Side of the coloured Paper, or with a ſmall pointed Stick, ot Swal- 
n Quill, 80 dver all the Strokes of your Picture, and it will be exact on 
[the white Pape 


2 
| lead 


Or thes - Take un viled Sheer (as before) rub one Side of it with Lamb» 


award, and upon it lay che Picture you would copy out, and trace it 
over with your Swallow's Feather. | 
Or thus : Take fine Lake mixed with Linſeed Oil, and draw with it over 
an the Out · ſtrokes, and other material Parts of a picture; then wet the con- 
ry Side of the Picture, and preſs it hard upon a Sheet of Paper, and it will 
pl cave behind it all chat which you drew over. 


| 
! 
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2 black or Lake; lay it upon a Sheet of fair Paper, with the coloured Side 
th 
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To take the Shape of « a L. Herb, or Plane. 


. OLD a whole Leaf or Sprig 
Smoak of Gum Sandrack, Rofl, a Link, or Wax Candle, *cill it is 
Vell black'd, which place between the Leaves of a Sheoe of White Paper, 


Rand carefully preſs upon the Leaf with ſome ſmooth Thing; ſo ſhall you 


have in a Moment che Print on the Paper, eſpecially the Backſide thereof, with 


che very Ramifications of the Fibres diſperſed thro' it. This may be of good 


1 ſe in 0 when we meet with ſtrange Plants. 


To take the Picture of an Herb from an 1 old Picture. 


AKE Venice Soap, dip it in Water, and rub or moiſten the old Pic. 

ture all over very well with it, then put upon it a Piece of white Paper, 

other Paper over it, and rub hard thereupon, or preſs them ſtrongly to- 
cher, and the old Picture will come off exactly upon the whire Paper. 


/ Colours far Landſeips. 


R a Light Green, uſe Pink, and Maſticot heightened with White 
for a Sad Green, Indico, and Pink, heightened with Maſticot. 
2. For ſome Trees, take Lake, Umber and White, for others Charcoal 


- 
: 
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(as of Nettle, Plantane, Sc.) in the : 


T3 


and White, for others Black and White, with ſome Green 3 adding ſeme Laks, 
or Vermilion, with other Colours. | 


3. For Wood, take Lake, Umber and White, mixing ſometimes à little 


Gam withal. 


4. For Fire, lay Red Lead and Vermilion tempered 't where it is 


reddeſt z where it is Blue, lay Oil, Smalt and White Lend; where it is Ye 


low, take Maſticot, and work it over in certain Places; where you weuld 
have it ſhine moſt, with Vermilion. 

5. For an Azure Sky, which ſeems afar off, take Oil, Smalt, or Bice, and 
temper them with Linſerd Oil, but grind them not; for Smalt or Bice utterly 
lofe their Colour in grinding. 


6. For a Red Sky, take Lake and White; and for Sun-Beams, 'or Yellow | 


Clouds at Sun-rifing or ſetting, take Maſticot and White. 


7. For a Night Sky, or Clouds in a Storm, take Indico deepened with Black, 


and beighredec with White. 

8. For Wood Colours, they are compounded either of Umber and White. 
Charebdal and White, Seacoal and White, Umber black and white, or wieh 
ſome Green added ; to which you may TEE, as in-the Barks of 


Trees, a little Lake or Vermilion, ; 


How to chunks; any old Painting. 


AKE Wood Aſhes, and fearce them, or elſe fome Smalt, er Powder- 
blue, and with a Spui 1 fair Water, gently waſh the Picture you 
would cleanſe (taking great Care of the Shadows) which done, dry it very 
well with a clean Cloth. 
Then varniſh it over again with good Varniſh, but ſuch as may be waſhed 


off again with Water if need be. 


Or, take either common Varniſh (made with Gum Sandrick Giſelved in 


| Linſeed Oil by boiling) or Glair of Eggs, and with your Pencil go ever the 


a once, twice, or more therewith, as need requires. 


| Heco, or Painting of Walk. 


your Colouts wich * Milk, or r Whey, mixt in Size Colour in 


* painting upon Walls, to make it endure the Weather, you muſt grind . 


The 
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The Paſte or Plaiſter muſt be made of well-waſh'd Lime, mixt with fine 
Powder of old Rubbiſh Sdones; the Lime muſt be often. was, till all 


its Salt be caſtrated; and all your Work muſt be done in clear and dry Wea- 
.ther. | | 


To make the Work endure, ftrike into the Wall Sturaps ef headed Nails, 
about five or ſix Inches aſunder, and by this Means you may preſerve the 
Plaiſter from peeling. 


© Then with this Paſte, plaiſter the Wall a pretty Fhickneks, letting i: dry, 
being dry, plaiſter it over again about the Thickneſs: of half à Barley-corn, 
very fine and ſmooth, then your Colours being ready prepared, work. this laſt 


Plaiſtering over while it is wet, ſo will your Painting unite and join ſaſt to the 


Plaiſter, and dry together as a perfect 2 | 


In Painting be nimble and free, kt your Work be bold and ſtrong, but be 


| ſure to be exact, for there can be no Alteration: of the firſt Painting, and: 


therefore heighten your Paint enough at firſt, you may deepen. it at plea» 


ſure. 


All Earthy Colours are beſt; as the Oker, Spaniſh- white,, Spaniſh-brawn, 
Terrz-vert, and the like; Mineral Colours ave naughe. | 

Laſtly, let your Pencils and Prufhes be long and foft, otherwiſe your Work 
will not be ſmooth ; let your Colours be full, and flow freely from the Pen- 
cil or Bruſh; and let your Deſign be perfect at firſt, for in this: there s n 
aiter Alteration to be made. | „„ 


Of Waſhing, and other Materials theresf. 


printed Pictures in proper Colours, or eiſe to: varniſh them. 


The Inſtruments and Materials of Waſhing are ſix, viz. r. Mum-water. 


5 or Gum water. 3. Ziguid Gold. 4. Pencils. 5. Colours. 6. War- 
wiſh. 


To make Alum-water : Take Alum, eight Ounces; fair Water, a Quart; 
boil them till the Alum is diffolved. . | 


Or thus: Take Spring, or Well-water, a Gallon ; Rock Alum, a Pound, 
beat it to Powder, and diffolve it in Water by bailing ; filter it thro' a brown 
Paper, and keep it for Uſe: With this Water wet your Paper before you lay 


on your Colours, it will keep them from ſinking in, and withal, add a Luſtre 


and Beauty to the Colours laid on: But this you muſt note, that if your Paper 


over the Fire, to ſee that it be neither too ſtrong nor too weak; then let a little? 


Arabick, bruiſed and tied up in a Rag; let it hang tilt the Gum is diffolved, 


digeſting it cloſe for four Days: Then put all into a Piece of thin Gle 
Dy Waſbing here we intend nothing more, but either to ſet out Maps, or 


is not good, you muſt waſh it aver four or five Times, which may be done 
with a lange Pencil Brumm: Moreover, Alum generally raiſeth ſtaining Cofoury, 
and preſerves them from fading. | os 

To make Size: Take Glew, which ſteep all Night in Water, then melt it 


of: it ceol;; if it be tag (tiff when it is cold, put more Water to ir, if too 
weak more Glew, uſing it luke- warm. 1 

To make Gum- water: Take pure Spring Water, a Quart; put it into a I 
Glak, and hang therein a ſufficient Quantity af pure, white and clean Gum 


then put your Fingers into the Water, and if you find them ſtick together as 
if they. were glewed, your Water is tao ſtiff, or full of the Gum, which your: 
muſt remedy by putting thereto more fair Water; and if you find it too weak, 
you may help it by adding more Gum: With this Water, or the former Sue, 
moſt Colours are to be tempered, and with fo much of the Gum- water, 

ing touch?d. when dry, the Colour will not come off: Where note, that i. 
the Colour gliſten, there is toq much Gum in it. | 

Liquid Gald and Siluer: Take five or ſix Leaves of Gold and Silver, which 
grind (with a ſtiff Gum-lake Water, and a good Quantity ef Salt) as fmall at 
vou can; then put it into a Vial, or glazed Veſſel ; add fo much fair Watew 
as may diſſolve the Gum-water ;, then let it ſtand four Hours, that the Gold 
may ſettle ; decant the Water, and put in more till the Gold is clean wathed'$ 
Ta the Gold put mare fair Water, a little Sal- Armoniac, and common | 


Leather (whoſe Grain is peeled off) and hang it up, ſo will the Sal 
fret away and the Gold remain behind, which keep. _ 3 1 
Or thus: Grind fine Leaf Gold with ſtrong or thick Gum- water very fins 
and as you grind add more thick Gum-water being very fine, waſh it in 
great Shell as you do Bice; then temper it with a little Quantity of Mercy 
Sublimate, and a little diſſolved Gum to bind it in the Shell; ſhake ir, aneif 
ſpread the Gold about the Sides thereof, that it may be all of one Colour an 
Eineneſs, which uſe with. fair Water, as you do other Colours. The fame of 
ſerve in liquid Silver ; with this Obſervation, That if your Silver, by Lengt 
of Time or Humidity of the Air, become ruſted ; then cover the Place witf 
Juice of Garlick before you lay on the Silver, which will preſerve it. 4 
When you uſe it, temper it with Glair of Eggs, and fa uſe it with Pen og 
Pencil. Glair of Eggs is thus made: Take the Whites and beat them Tat 

| I FC | | 3 O05. 
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{ Spoon, till they riſe all in a Foam; then let them ſtand all Night, and by 


Morning they will be turned into a clear Water, which is good Glair, 


Of Colours fimple for waſhing of Maps, Kc. 


Loks: Let it be diſſolved in a weak Gum-water ; it makes a deep or 
| ſad Kind of Yellow Colour, according to the Goodneſs of the Yel- 
. low. | ; 

Brazil: To ſome Ground Brazil put ſmall Beer and Vinegar, of each a 
ſufficient Quantity; let it boil gently a good while, then put therein Alum 


in Powder to heighten the Colour, and ſome Gum Arabick to bind it; boil 
it till it taſte ſtrong on the Tongue, and make a good Red, Pink Colour, or 


light Violet. | | 
Load: Ground Logwood boiled as Brazil, makes a very fair, tranſparent 
| Violet, or Purple Colour. 


Cocbenele: Steeped as Braſil was boiled, makes a fair, tranſparent Purple: 
As thus, take Cochenele, and put it into the ſtrongeſt Soap-lees to ſteep, and 
it will be a fair Purple, which you may lighten and deepen at Pleaſure; infuſed 
bir ſtrong Vinegar, it makes a tranſparent Purple. 


water, a Quart; boil away a Third Part; then add Alum, half an Ounce, 
Rboil it to a Pint; then Gum Arabick, one Ounce ; which boil till it is dif- 
ſolved, cool it, ſtirring it often, and ſtrain it for Ute: It is a good Scarlet Die 
Wor Leather. 5 | | 

8 Perdigriſe: Take Verdigriſe ground finely one Ounce, put to it a good 
Quantity of common Varniſh, and ſo much Oil of Turpentine, as will make 


In Rheniſh Wine or Vinegar, makes a tranſparent Green in- lining to Blue; 
round with Juice of Rue and Gum-water, it is a pure Green; without the 
Juice, it makes a.glorious Emerald; mixed with Cryſtal of Tartar in White 
Wine Vinegar, in which Gum Arabick has been diſſolved, makes a pure 
reen. And Verdigriſe, Alum, of each one Dram; Logwood, three Drams; 
Hoiled in Vinegar, make a good Murry. 


and cranſparent Yellow; if you would have it ſtronger, to diſſolve ſome Alum 


Madder : Take Madder, four Drams; Ground Brazil, one Ounce ; Rain- 


thin enough to work withal; it is a good Green. Fine Verdigriſe, diſſolved 


| Gambogia : Diſſolve it in fair Spring-water, and it will make a beautiful 


To make Verdigriſe and Ceruſe, according to Glauber. 


| 1 Colours made with Vinegar in Earthen Pots ſet hot into Horſe- 


Dung; but if you diſſolve your Venus and Saturn with Spirit of Nitre, 
and precipitate Venus with a Lye made of the Salt of Tartar, and your Sa- 
turn with Salt Water, edulcorating and drying them, the Venus will yield an 
excellent Verdigriſe, which will not corrode other Colours as the common 
Verdigriſe does; and the Saturn yields a Ceruſe whiter and purer than the or- 


dinary, and is much better for Painting and Chirurgery. 


Yellow Fuſtick-berry : Boil it in Water, or ſteep them in Alum-water, it 
makes a good and tranſparent Yellow for the ſame Purpoſe. | 
Turnſole. Put it into a ſharp Vinegar over a gentle Fire till the Vinegar 


| boil and is coloured; then take out the Turnſole and ſqueeze it into the Vine- 


gar, in which diſſolve a lictl: Gum Arabick ; it ſhadows very well on a Car- 
nation or Yellow. | | 
Litmoſe. Cut it into ſmall Pieces, and ſteep it a Day or two in Gum-lake 


Water, and you will have a tranſparent Blue Water to waſh with. 


Flory Blue, Grind it with Glair of Eggs, if you then add a little Roſſel 


Yellow, 


herein; it is good for Silk, Linen, White-Leather, Parchment, Vellum, Pa- 


Wer, Quills, Sc. This Colour delights in no Mixture. 
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it makes a light violet Blue; mixed with White and Red-lead, it makes a 
Crane-feather Colour. | 5 5 | 5 | 
Saffron. Steeped in Vinegar and mixed with a Gum- water is a good 
In White Wine or Sack, it makes allo a good Yellow ; but more 
glorious if you mix it with equal Parts of Cochenele; you may allo ſteep it 
with Glair of Eggs, or grind it with Vermilion. 
Indian Lake. Ground with Gum-Arabick Water, makes a glorious Mur- 
ry; in grinding it, add a little Sugar-Candy ; ſome ſay it makes a deep 
Pink of a Bloom Colour, | | | 
Vermilion. Being ground with Glair of Eggs and Honey or Gum- Water, 
it makes a deep Red, or Scarlet Colour. „„ 5 
Red-lead. Grind it with a ſtiff Gum-l.ike Water; if you add Saffron, it 
makes an Orient, and of a Marigold Colour ; of itſelf it is between a Red 
and an Orange Colour. | | | CE . 
Raſſel. Waſhed and tempered with Gum- water, differs not much from In- 
dian-Lake ; but it will ſoon fade and grow lighter ; but being tempered with 
Brazil-water, twill be more deep. | ; 


Indian 


9 


Indian-Lakes, Ule chem as you do — they make a good tranſpa- 
rent Red Colour; into the Liquor put ſome Gum to bind it. 

Maſticott. Ground and tempered with Gum: water, makes a good Yel- 
low, but not tranſparent. 


Orpiment. Wathed and coloured with Gum-water, makes an orient or 

Gold Colour; there are ſeveral Degrees of it, ſome more red, others more 
ellow. 

* Verditure. Waſhed and tempered with Gum - water, it is a good Blue, but 


not tranſparent, or inclining to Green. 

Indico. Ground and tempered with Gum- water, makes a deep Blue, and 
is fit to ſhadow all other Blues. | 
Blue Bice. Waſhed and tempered with Gum-water, it is an excellent Blue. 
There are ſeveral Sorts of it, ſome lighter, ſome ſadder. Blue Bice, Verdi- 


ture, and Smalt, ground Gogly with Gum water (or together) make a good 


Blue. 
Salt. Ground with a little fine Roſſel, makes a deep Violet. 
Ultramarine. If you would have it deep, grind it with Litmoſe-water; it 


is the beſt and deareſt of all Blues. 

Sap- green. 
Alom to raiſe its Colour. 
with. 

Green Bice. Waſhed and tempered with Guni-water, makes a good, but 
no tranſparent Green. 
Lamp Black, or Printers Black. Burnt, ground, or tempered with Gum- 
water, makes a good Black. 

Foory Black. Burnt, ground, and tempered with Gone wane; makes a 
good Black. 


In Alom- water it makes a good Green to ſhadow 


Flake-lead. Ground and tempered with Guam: water, is an excellent 


White. 

Spaniſh White. Ground and tempered in Ike Manner with Gum-water, 
makes the beſt of all Whites. 

Spaniſh Brown. Burnt, ground, and tempered with Gum-water, makes a 


reddiſh Brown, or Liver- Coleus, 


Umber. Burnt, and ground, and tempered with Gum-water, makes a 


good Haw-colour; and is very good to ſhadow with upon Gold. 

Green of Walnuts. Boiled in Water, and ftrained, and Gum Arabick diſ- 
ſolved in the Liquor to bind i it, makes an excellent Colour to expreſs 3 
ways, Lanes, Sc. 


; (Range Colour. 


is blue, which let ſtand in the Sun or a ſlow Fire till it is thick enough, and it 


Steep it in ſharp Vinegar all Night, to which add a little 


Colour. 


Mood - Soor. Prepared in all Reſpecs as the former, ſerves to the ſame 15 | 
tentions ; and is much the better Colour. | 

Native Cinnabar. Grind it as Red-Lead; it is a glorious Red Colour, 
much exceeding the artificial, | 


Of Compounded Colours for waſhing of Maps, &c. 


Red-lead and Yellow-berries make a good Orange Co- 
lour : Thus, take Arnotto half an Ounce, Pot-aſhes one Drachm, Wa- 

ter one Pound, boil it half away, then ſtrain it, and uſe it hot. 
It is good for White-Leather, Paper, Vellum, Quills, Parchment, &#c. 
Green. Take diſtilled Vinegar, Filings of Copper, digeſt till the Vinegar 


will be a good Green. 
Or thus: Take Cedar Green (which is beſt of all) or inſtead thereof green 
Bice, ſteep it in Vinegar and ſtrain it; then grind it well with fair Water, and 
put to it a little Honey, and dry it well; when you uſe it, mix it with Gums 
water. | 
To make fine Indico. Take the Bloſſoms of Oad three Ounces, Amylunm 
one Ounce, grind them with Urine and ſtrong Vinegar, of which make a 
Cake, then ory it in the Sun, and fo keep it for Uſe. 
A Blueto waſh upon Paper. Take of the beſt Azure an Ounce, Kermes 
two Ounces, mix them, which temper with clear Gum-water, and it will be a 
glorious Colour. 
To make a Venice Blue, Take quick Lime, make it into Paſte with ſtrong: 
Vinegar, half an Hour after put thereto more Vinegar to ſoften it; then add 
Indico in fine Powder one Ounce, mix them, and digeſt it in Horſe· dung for 
30 or 40 Days. 
Anotber and excellent Blue. Mix fine white Chalk with Juice of Elder-berries 
full ripe, to which put a little Alom-water. 
To make blue Smalt. Take fluxible Sand, Sal- nitre and Cobalt, mix then 
together. 
A lively Yellow. Diſſolve Orpiment in Gum- water, to which put a litti 
ground Vermillion, grind them together, and you ſhall have a very lively 


A light Green. Take Juice of Rue, Verdigriſe and Saffron, grind them 
well together and uſe them with Gum: water. 


Or 


— 
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Or thus: Take Sap-green, Flower-de-luce, or Tawny Green, which 
8 ſteep in Water. Verditure and Ceruſe, mixed with a little Copper Green, 
= make a good light Colour. 
= Be. Ultramarine, blue Bice, Smale, and Verditure, ground ſingly with 
Gum water, or together, make a good Blue. 


Brown. Ceruſe, Red lead, Egle Oker, and Pink, make a good 


Brown. 
= Spani/b-Brown. To colour any Horſe, Dog, or the like, you muſt not 
W calcine' it; (yet not calcined it is a dirty Colour) but to ſhadow Vermillion, or 
lay upon any dark Ground, behind a Picture, to ſhade Berries in the darkeſt 
| Places, or to colour wooden Poſts, Wainſcot, Bodies of Trees and the like, 
WW it is very good, (being burnt). 
V Caloar. Mix White, Indian Lake, and Red-lead (according as you 
would have it light or deep) and to d. Gagan a Man's Fleſh from a Woman's, 
W mingle with it a little Oker. 
Colours of Stones. Verdigriſe with Varniſh makes an Emerald ; with Flo- 
= rence Lake, a Ruby; with Uitramarine, a Sapphire. 
= A never-fading Green. Take Juice of Flowers of Flower-de- loc put into 
1 Gum-water and dry it in the Sun. 


Of mixing Colours and Stach ng. 
N mixing be « carcful not to make the Colour. too ſad, nor take the Pencils 
out of one Colour and put them into another. : 
2 mixing Colours, ſtir them well about the Water tverally till they are 
ixed ; then put them together, making the Colour ſadder or lighter at 


— is ſhadowed with Indico and Ye ebenen 


Blue is ſhadowed with Indico, Litmoſe and Flory; or any of them being 
* in Soap- aſhes, and uſed with Gum- water. 
* Garments are ſhadowed with their own proper Colours or you may mingle 


Fl le Colour with white (for the Light) and ſhadow it with the fame Colour un- 


mingled; or you may take the thinneſt of the Colour for the Light, and 
ſhadow with the thickeſt or Bottom of the ſame. 
& Sap-green is only uſed to ſhadow other Greens with, and not to be laid for a 
Ground | in any Garment. 
I 


Lake ought not to be ſhadowed with any Colour, for it is a dark Red; but 
for a Variety you may ſhadow it with Bice, or blue Verditure, which will 


make it like changeable Taffata. 


The Shadow for Yellow-berries is Under but for Beauty's Sake with Red- 


lead, and the darkeſt Touches with Spaniſh Brown; and for Variety with 


Copper-green, blue Bice or Verditure. 
White ſets off Blues and Blacks very well; Red ſets off well with Yellow; 
Yellows with Reds; ſad Blues, Browns, Greens, and Purples. 


Blues ſet off well with Yellows, Reds, Whites, Browns, and Blacks ; and 


Green ſets off well with Purples, and Reds. 
More eſpecially, all light Colours are ſhadowed with Colours of the ſame 
Nature, but more fad ; as for Example; Yermilion is ſhadowed with Lake, 


or Spaniſh Brown : Verditer and Bice are ſhadowed with Indico : Camboge and 


Tellotu-berries are ſhadowed with Umber, with Red-lead, or Vermillion : Red- 


lead is ſhadowed with Lake, or Span ſo Brown : Maſticute | is ſhadowed with 


red Orpime: S niſb Brown is ſhadowed with burnt Umber, with Braſil- 
water: Unber is madowed with Umber burnt : Rofſet and Braſil are ſhadowed 


with Spaniſh Brown mixed with Braſil- water: FVerdigriſe is ſhadowed with In- 


dico mixed wifh' Yellow-berry Water : Mocd Soot and Walnut Shells are ſha- 
dowed witH Ufer. 


From the Mixtufes of the forementioned Colours, I FIG Varieties almoſt 


may ariſe, even: whatſoever one pleaſes: But for our Purpoſe· of - waſhing 
Maps, Gloves, Pictures, Landſkigs, &c. the moſt tranſparent Colours are 
principal ; of- ag ng are chief, viz. Braſil, Legwocd, Indian Cale, Turn- 


ſole, Cambogie, Saffron, Yellow: pin, Litmoſe, Sap green, Verdigriſe, Wood- 


ſoot, Malnut bells; z of theſe you may by Mixture make ſeveral Compounds; 


will be tranſparent, and you may make it deeper or lighter according to the 
Proportion that you take of either. 

A Compound Blue Colour: Mix Litmoſe Water with Vellow-berry Water, 
and you will have a tranſparent ſad Blue, which you may heighten or deepen 
as the former at Pleaſure. 


A Compound Orange Colour: It is made by mixing Braſil Water with Yel- 


low-berry Water of a tranſparent Colour. 


Of 


4 Compound Gli: Mix Verdigriſe Water with Yellow-berry Water; it 
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Of Colours for waſhing Landſhips. 


 FNREEN mixed with White, Pink, Bice, Maſticot, Smalt, Indico, or 
Ceruſe; or Blue Verditure mix'd with a few Yellow-berries makes a 


good Green for Landſiips. 


For the ſaddeſt Hills, uſe Umber burnt for the lighteſt Places, put Yellow | 


to the burnt Umber; for other Hills, lay Copper-green thickened on the 


Fire, or in the Sun; for the next Hills farther off, mix Yellow-berries with 

Copper- green; let the fourth Part be done with green Verditure; and the 

| fartheſt and fainteſt Places with blue Bice, or blue Verditure, mingled with 
White, and ſhadowed with blue Verditure, in the Shadows indifferent 

thick. 5 3 | | 

Let the Highways be done with white and red Lead, and for Variety yel- 
low Oker; ſhadow it with burnt Umber, which you may uſe for ſandy 


Rocks and Hills. „ | | 55 
Rocks may be done with ſeveral Colours, in ſome Places black and white, 
in other Places red and white, and others blue and white, and the like as you 


ſce convenient. „ | | | | 
Tybe Water muſt be black Verditure and white, ſhadowed with green and 


blue Verditure} when the Banks caſt a green Shadow upom the Water, and the 


Water is black dhadowed, then ſhade it with Indico,” Green thickened, and 


blue Verditure. | | 


Colour Buildings with as much Variety of pleaſant Colours as may be ima- 


ginable, yet let Reaſon be your Rule in mixing your Colours: You may 


ſometimes uſe White and Black for the Fall, Conduits, or other Things. 
For Brick Houſes and the like, red Lead and white; if many Houſes ſtand to- 


gether, ſet them off with Variety of Colours, as Umber and White; Lake 
and White; Red Lead and White, and the like. 3 : 
Laſtly, for the Sky, uſe Maſticot, or Yellow-berries, and White for the 


lighteſt and loweſt Places; red Roſſet, and white for the next Degree; blue Bice, 


and white for he other; blue Bice, or Blue for the higheſt. 5 
Theſe Degrees and Colours muſt be ſo wrought together, that the Edge of 


each Colour may not receive any Sharpneſs ; that is, ſo as that you cannot 


perceive where you began to lay them, being ſo drowned one in another. 


7 
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to your former Directions, ſuiting them 


which you may do in this Manner. 1. Such Colours as vr grou 
Water; take a ſmall Quantity of them, put it into 3 H 


Of the Practice of Waſhing. 


T71ITH the Alon. water wet over the Picture to be coloured, for that 


8 keeps the Colours from ſinking into the Paper, and will add a Luſtre 


unto them, make them ſhew fairer and keep them from fading. | 
Then let the Paper dry of itſelf (being waſhed with Alom-water ) before you 
lay on the Colours; or before you wet it again, for ſome Paper will need wet- 
ting four or five Times, | | | 
The Waſhing of the Paper muſt be done with a large Pencil Bguſh. ., 
But if you intend M arniſh your Pictures after you have red 
inſtead of waſhing them with Alom-water, firſt fize them with Mw Size made 
of good white Starch, with a very fine Bruſh ; and this you muſt be ſure tg 
do all over, for elſe the Varniſh will fink through. 4 
Having thus prepared your Work, go to laying on your Colours accordiag 
as near as may be, to the Life of every 


Thins. g 5 

— you lay on your Colours, you muſt know how to temper them) 
with faig 
＋ Mufzle-ſhell, 
putting thereto ſome Gum-water, and the Colour in aMiftle Time will be 
ſoftened ; then with your Finger, being very clean, bruif the, Colour 2 


the Shell, till you find no Knot undiſſolved; after with clean Pencil 


down the Colour to the 
thick, add.more Gum-w 
temper in* a, Shel with Gum- 
Such Coloyrah are ſteeped f 


any other Neparation. 


of the Shell, and it is fit for Uſe ; if it betas 
2. Such Colours as are waſhed gg mußt 
in the ſame Manger as'the fe 3» 

iquor only of them is to be without 


FR. 1 
The Picture beirfg painted, ouα²οn 2% with Size paſte your Maps or Pictures 
upon Cloth, thus: Wet the Sheet or Cloth therein, wring it out, and ſtrais 
it upon a Frame, or nail it upon a Wall or Board, and ſo paſte your Maps 
Pictures thereon. 1 | : 
Laſtly, if the Picture be to be varniſhed, having thus fixed it into its propel] 
Frame, then varniſh it with a proper Varniſh (by the following Rules) and the 
Work will be fully finiſhed, wo a =. 


_—_ 


— AF 2 3s lay on your Colours. | | | . Of the making of Varniſhes. 


Lis provide yourſelf of Pencils of ſeveral Sizes, and if you will be cu- F ARNISH for painting in Oil. Take Maſtick, two Ounces; Oil of Tur- 
rious, you ought to have a great and a ſmail to each reſpective Colour; pentine, one Ounce ; put the Maſtick in Powder into Oil, and melt it 

if got, you muſt always have by you a Diſh of fair Water, in which you over the Fire, letting it boil little or nothing, leſt it be clammy ; when it is # 
| muſt waſh and cleanſe your Pencil, wiping it with a clean Linen Cloth, be- enough you may know by putting in a Hen's Feather, for then it will burn it. # 

fore you put into another Colour, . | | Varniſb for painted Piflures, Take white Roſin, one Pound; Plum-tree 9 

For your Pencils chuſe thoſe that are good, thus: See that they be fulleſt Gum (or Gum-arabick) Venice Turpentine, Linſeed Oil, of each two | 

next the Quill, deſcending or leſſening into a ſmall Room or ſharp Point, Ounces; firſt melt the Roſin and ſtrain it very hot; ſteep the Gum in Oil 

| which you may ſee by putting the Hair into your Mouth, and drawing it thro* Olive (Oil of Ben is better) till it is diſſolved, and ſtrain it, to which put 

| your Lips once or twice, then you will ſee what it is, and it you find any the Turpentine and Roſin, and over a flow Fire mingle them all till they are 

ſtraggling Hairs, ſinge them off with the Flame of a Candle. _— well diſſol ved: When you uſe it, uſe it hot. 


* 


Being thus provided with Colours and Pencil-, if you deſign to lay an - Another for the ſame. Take Olibanum and Gum Sandrick in Powder, 
Colour about the Edges of any Map, Part, Piece, or Diviſion of Ground, which mingle with Venice Turpentine, melting and incorporating them ſtill 
ina Plat; as ſuppoſe you would incloſe a particular Field, or Cloſe in a Mea- over a gentle Fir-, then ſtrain it hot. | : 
dow, with Yellow ; with your Pencil take Camboge, or Yellow-berry Water When you ule it let it be hot, and your Varaiſh will ſhew well; it dries im- 
Fa very ſmall Quantity, and on the Inſide of the Black Lead Line draw the mediately. N : | Es 
Colour along of an equal Breadth {as near as you can) from the Line, broader Another for the ſame. Take Oil of Linſeed, which diſtil in a Glaſs Retort, 
or narrower as your Field is in Bigneſs ; not daubing the Field or Cloſe all one Ounce; fair Amber diſſolved, three Ounces ; mix them over a ſlow Fire, 
over with the Colour, which would be but an Abuſe to your Map or and it is done. Pe : | 
Plat. | | | | S | A very gord Varniſh for Gold, Silver, Braſs, Iron, Stone, Mood, Vellum, or 
Then having gone round the Cloſe or Field in this Manner, with your Paper. Take Benjamin (made into a fine Powder between two Papers) put | 
Colour, wet your Pencil in your Mouth, or have by you a ſmall Quantity of it into a Vial, and cover it with Spirit of Wine four Fingers above it, and | 4 
Water to dip it in, and ſtrike along the Inſide of the coloured Line, bring- let it ſtand three or four Days; then ſtrain it, and it will be bright and ſhining, 3 
ing it more down towards the Center of the Field; and this will ſweeten your drying immediately, and retaining its Brightneſs many Years. 
Colour, and make it ſhew as if it loſt itſelf by Degrees, to the very Colour of If you varniſh Gold, or any Thing gilded before the Straining, you ſhould 
& your Paper or Parchment. This Courſe is to be taken not only for Yellows, put in a few Blades of Saffron for Colour-ſake 3 but if Silver, or any Thing 
but for all other Colours. Laftly, with a Pen (if you cannot do it hand- white, you ought to uſe the white Part of Benjamin only. | 5H 
ſomely with a Pencil) take lome of the Colour which ſhadows the Colour A Varniſh particularly for Gold, Silver, Tin, er Copper. Take Linſeed Oil 
you have already uſed about the Field, and go over your Black-lead only, ſo fix Ounces, Maſtick, Aloes, Epatick, of each one Ounce ; put the Gums in 
ſhall your Field be finiſhed. | | Powder into the Oil, into a glazed Earthen Pot, which cover with another 
* Laſtly, after the ſame Manner you may adorn all the Parts in your Plat or | boiling them together, in the Bottom of which let be a Hole, whercinto put 
Map, of divers Colours; obſerving this, that you colour not two Fields ad- a {mall Stick with a broad End to ſtir withal ; cover them all over with Clay, 
Joining to one another both of the ſame Colour; and therefore it behoves you except the Hole, ſct it over the Fire, and ſtir it as often as it ſeetheth for a little 
to know what Colours do {et off one another beſt ; and as near as you can, to while, then ſtrain it for Uſe. Firſt let the Metal be poliſhed, then ſtrike it 
We lay Cloſes or Fields, a joining to one another, of two ſuch Colours, that one over with this Varniſh. | | 
Shadow may ſerve both, Ws | 
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| n | — 
" A Varnifs for Wood and Leather, Take Tincture of Saffron; or pour the Top off into another Veſſel, and fo repeat it Ull it becomes 


Turme- 
rick in Spirit of Wine a Pint, prepared Gum; lake a ſufficient Quantity; diſ- 
ſolve the Gum in the Tincture and it is done. h | 
This is a Varniſh of great Uſe to lay over Gold, and Silver, or any Thing 
which is expoſed to the Air, | 
To make the Common Varniſh. Take Spirit of Wine a Quart, Roſin one 
Ounce, Gum-lake a ſufficient Quantity; diſſolve the Gum in a gentle Heat, 
| (being cloſe covered) and let them ſettle ; then gently decant off the Clear, 
which keep in a cloſe Glaſs-bottle for Uſe. | 


Directions for making the Ladies WI TE JAPAN. 


4 hy Whiting, the Quantity of three or four Balls; flake it with Water 


in a large Pot; let it ſtand a Quarter of an Hour; then ſtir it, and 


F118 


| dip it according to the Form of your Print, and lay it ſmooth on your Q 


fine ; then take ſome Parchment Size and mix with it, and lay ic on the 
binet with a Camel's-Hair Tool; let it dry well, and fo repeat it three or 
Times; then rub it with Indian Reed till it is ſmooth ; then take ſome 1 
white, or Flake white, mix them with your Gum-water, and work them 
Stone till it is very fine; then lay it on as bef nce or twice as Occ 


require. Your Ground being thus prepared, take the White of an 


net; then dry it exceeding well, and do all your Prints over with Gum- 
and when they have ſtood one Day, then varniſh it with a Camels Hair 
which you muſt repeat three or four Times before a Fire, 
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